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THE ART UNION EXHIBITION. 

The pleasant galleries of The Art Union are be- 
coming more popular day by day. During the past 
month there has been a fair attendance of visitors, an 
unexpected proportion of whom have become sub- 
scribers to the Union before leaving the gallery. Mr. 
Shirlaw's etching has been a great inducement to sub- 
scriptions, and its popularity increases with each copy 
delivered. There have been several changes made in 
the hanging of the pictures, during the month, and 
several new canvases have been received, one of the 
most noteworthy of them being R. M. Shurtleff's 
"Crystal Brook, Adirondacks," — a view into a thick 
forest interior, out of which a clear stream comes into 
the foreground. The sun, behind the observer, shines 
through the branches overhead and glints the tree 
trunks from foreground to distance. Mr. Shurtleff is 
extremely happy in his delineation of subjects of this 
nature, and this picture represents him at his best. 
William Morgan's picture, " An Impromptu," and 
several etchings have recently been sold. 

The galleries will soon receive a large number of 
accessions to the collection now on exhibition, from 
the studios of leading artists. It is expected that each 
member of the Union will keep at least one picture 
representing him in the gallery constantly, always re- 
placing works which may be sold, as soon as possible. 

The paintings illustrated this month, Charles Harry 
Eaton's " Morning in the Meadows," Frederick W. 
Freer's " Connoisseurs," Carl C. Brenner's " On the 
Classic Beargrass," Jervis M'Entee's "Over the Hills" 
and J. H. Niemeyer's " Cobbler," were all described in 
the notice of the pictures in the January Art Union. , 
Next month will be given illustrations of some of the 
Water-Colors in the gallery. For some time the 
gallery will not remain open during the evenings. 



ARMITAGE'S LECTURES ON PAINTING. 

C INCE the publication of Leslie's well known Art 
hand-book, some thirty years ago, this book, by 
one of the most eminent of the Royal Academicians 
of the present time, is the most valuable contribution 
of the kind to the literature of Art. As it is written 
fromia thorough knowledge of the subject treated, it 
contains information of real value to anyone interested 
in Art, be he professional or layman. The suggestions 
made to art students are so practical and are so clearly 
expressed that they readily can be applied. The 
chapters which relate to the painters of past centuries, 
and those in which the writer considers the modern 
European schools of Art, are full of interest, and will 
be read appreciatively. (Received from G: P. Putnam's 
Sons, the publishers, New York). 



THE ^ESTHETICISM OF THE BIBLE. 

BY A. J. CONANT. 

The sense for beauty, which we call the aesthetic 
faculty, is one of the most active and powerful affec- 
tions of the soul, and is so constant in its presence and 
action, that it seems at times difficult to separate it 
from other affections, and consider it alone ; but it is 
wont to be regarded in its exercises as the motion of 
one faculty in various directions according to the 
particular objects presented for its contemplation. 
No argument, however, is necessary to show that the 
aesthetic faculty is made up of many. Some persons 
are attracted most by beauty of sound, others chiefly 
by beauty of form, and others, again, by beauty of 
color, and so on. From this diversity of capacity in the 
sense for beauty, have arisen endless discussions con- 
cerning taste in the wide realm of art. 

While this complex sense for beauty asserts itself 
alike in infancy and age, and among the most savage and 
degraded races of men, it finds its fullest and most en- 
nobling exercise in the souls of the cultured and refined. 
To this marvelous sensiblity of the soul to the power of 
beauty the Scriptures constantly address themselves. 

When Adam was placed in Eden, that beautiful 
garden which God Himself had planted and adorned, 
he was only to keep and dress it. Beautiful sights, 
beautiful sounds, greeted him everywhere continually. 
When he was driven out, disgraced and cursed, the 
aesthetic faculty, or sense for beauty, seems to have sur- 
vived the wreck of his other high moral perceptions 
and to have lived on through all the perplexities and 
struggles of individuals and nations, a sweet heir-loom 
of Eden's glory — a memorial of man's pure first life — 
holding us, in some sort, in sympathy still with God 
through the beauty of his work, and keeping alive in 
the soul unutterable longings for its restoration. 

The hidden springs of this joyful and refining sym- 
pathy cannot be discovered or reasoned about, any 
more than the force we call electricity. We can only 
trace its presence and wonder at its power. Its chief 
function seems to be to seize with loving hands and 
rejoice in the beauty with which God has glorified His 
handiwork around us. It is the spontaneous response 
of the soul to the harmonies of that work, and is, there- 
fore, eternal as the soul itself, and must increase in its 
apprehensive power and bliss as long as the soul 
endures. 

Let us look at it a little closer. Who can tell us the 
secret of the pleasure produced by a succession of 
melodious sounds, or the swelling harmonies of a choral 
chant ? N Who can explain the secret of that solemn awe 
we feel as we stand in the presence of some mighty 
mountain chain, which rears its grand and majestic 
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forms against the sky, and then melts away in the dim 
distance, soft as the clouds of heaven ? Or, when the 
summer sun sinks down to rest in his golden sea, with 
the crimsor clouds like " heavenly islands all around 
him," and the earth is bathed in a misty, heavenly 
glory, who can unfold to us the causes of that solemn 
hush which steals upon the attentive spirit then ? We 
do not reason about it in the presences of such gorgeous 
splendors; it is enough for us to feel the power, and 
we yield our willing souls passively to the snblime en- 
joyment. Again: What bitter cup has not been 
sweetened — what aching heart has not been soothed by 
the power of song? How music, as Charming says, 
" lights up the portals of the tomb with a 'thousand 



which it delights, thus holding them up for its contem- 
plation. 

The multitude and beauty of the examples which 
illustrate this are truly surprising. Indeed, it may be 
affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that every 
writer who has moved the hearts of men in successive 
generations, or produced anything which has outlived 
himself, is indebted for his success and the perpetuity 
of his influence to his power of appeal to the perception 
and love of the beautiful in the human soul. A few 
selections from the Bible must serve for illustration. 

In that sublime and sententious resume of the work 
of the creation, in the second chapter of Genesis, it is 
stated that " Out of the ground made the Lord God to 




ON THE CLASSIC BEARGRASS — BY CARL C. BRENNER. — DRAWN BY II. 1'. SHARE.) 
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iris'd hues, and streams, like the Auroral glory, towards 
the skies ! " Rob us of our capacity for delight in 
pleasant sights and sounds, and what a dismal place 
this world would be ! 

If the aesthetic faculty is so universally possesed as we 
imagine, and is so potent and active in its influence, it 
must have important and independent functions, and 
we should naturally expect that God Himself would 
make the fullest use of it in His appeals, and the revel- 
ation of His truth to men ; and especially in the dis- 
courses of our Lord we should expect to find that He 
appealed to the hearts of men through the sense for 
beauty, by uniting moral truths with those objects in 



grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for 
food. But why put the pleasant things first, or imply 
that He had made anything simply to please the sight ? 
Is there not here a suggestion that the gratification of 
the aesthetic faculties is something nobler than gathering 
fruit and clothing the body, — that the nobler function 
of man, or his chief end, as Ruskin says "is to be a 
witness of the glory of God, and to promote that glory 
by his reasonable obedience and resultant happiness? " 
That, therefore, which brings His glory most prominent- 
ly before us is the worthiest object of contemplation. 

In that sublime Psalm ascribed to Moses, beginning 
with " Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
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generations," how the writer seizes at once the sub- 
limest objects in nature, and from the old mountains 
and the world, hoary with age, carries us backward and 
forward by the sweep of his sublime imagery, by which 
he produces a most vivid impression of God's eternity ! 
And in the succeding verses, in which the brevity of 
life and the helplessness of man are portrayed, the 
images are grouped together with such power that the 
mind is overwhelmed with the picture. 

What a matchless work of art is that Psalm which 
begins, " The Lord is my Shepherd." The green past- 
ures, the still waters, the trustful flock and the watchful 
shepherd present a scene whose quiet, sunny beauty 
and calm repose are wonderfully set off by the dark 
contrast of the valley of the shadow of death ; and all 
this is but the beautiful setting of the bright gem of 
truth, which shines with greater luster on account of it. 
This truth, too, was old as Adam, but how it stirs the 
heart when the great God is presented to us in the 
character of a tender-hearted Shepherd, who gently 
leads us, watches over and defends us, and takes us in 
His strong arms when we grow weary. 

The Psalms, the poetic writings of all the prophets, 
abound with similar illustrations,, and yet they are 
characterized by the greatest simplicity. So much so, 
— and also on account of our familiarity with them, — 
that we often miss their beauty altogether, and of 
necessity the truth, of which they are but the garniture. 
The book of Proverbs is like a photographic album, full 
of pictures of beauty taken from the familiar .faces of 
nature. The book of Job, also, furnishes numberless 
examples and is really a panorama of Idumean life, 
whose scenes are so vividly portrayed that we are 
transported to his times, and are made to sit down with 
his friends and hear him speak, and their replies ; we 
see the desert and the moving caravans, — the lofty 
palm groves waving in the perfumed air of "Araby the 
blest." And as the summer sun melts the snows which 
whiten the lofty mountain-tops, we catch the light that 
flashes from the streams as they tumble down the rocky 
sides of the Idumean hills. We see the lighting flash 
and hear the thunder roll, and above it all the voice of 
God. So David in the Viuth Psalm, where he would 
tell us of God's wonderful care and condescension, 
draws his imagery from the shining hosts above, and 
sings, " When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers ; the moon and stars which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him" Where he 
would teach the fearful heart the lesson of God's 
steadfast presence around His people, he sings, "As 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
is round about his people from henceforth, even for- 
ever." It is interesting to note that this is a pilgrim 
song, and was sung on the occasion of the journey of 
the tribes from distant lands to the great festivals of 



worship at Jerusalem. The doctrine was not new ; it 
appears in formal statements all along the line of 
prophetic teaching. But how vivid it becomes, how 
sweet and perennial in its influence, when clad in the aes- 
thetic drapery of the Psalm. The intensity of the 
Jewish love for the" holy city, we can hardly realize. 
Those expressions, " O how lovely is Zion ; " " beautiful 
for situation ; " " the joy of the whole earth ; " " the 
city of the great King, " and the like, were only the 
fervid utterances of that ardent attachment, which 
nothing could quench. 

When the pilgrim caravans drew near the city, and 
their eyes for the first time caught a glimpse of its 
towers and battlements, and the gorgeous temple 
gleaming in the sunlight, beautiful as a bride, the spirit 
and enthusiasm of the scene must have been wonder- 
fully inspiring. As one company after another took up 
the responsive song of exultant joy at the beauty spread 
out before them, the mountains joined in the hallelujah 
and echoed back the strain. Whenever, in after years, 
whether in the synagogues of Palestine, or in foreign 
lands, or in their homes, the sweet words were sung, 
" As the mountains are round about Jerusalem so the 
Lord is round about his people from henceforth, even 
forever," the picture of those steadfast mountains 
round about the city of their love would not only be 
vividly recalled, with all the sweet memories which 
clustered around it, but along with the picture, and 
forever inseparable from it, would be the starry light of 
that blessed truth that the great God was round about 
them wherever they were, with His protecting care for- 
ever more. 



SULLY'S PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 



BV J. R. LAMBDIN. 
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N a recent number of the Century is a beautiful 
engraving from the original study of the portrait of 
Queen Victoria painted by Thomas Sully, and in a 
foot-note are some remarks upon the circumstances of 
the painting of the picture. How it happened that 
Mr. Sully was enabled to paint the Queen, however, is 
not related, and as this would probably be a matter 
generally interesting, I will state the facts as I recorded 
them shortly after their occurrence. 

Thomas Sully, though an Englishman by birth, had 
long stood in a commanding position in America as a 
portrait painter, with constant and remunerative em- 
ployment. The financial crisis of 1837, however, had 
caused the withdrawal of so many commissions that he 
resolved to go to London, hoping to succeed to the 
position left vacant by the recent death of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. His many warmly attached friends urged 
him to this course, and it was the suggestion of Mr, 



